the Isonzo frontier. France offered Nice and Tunis, to which was
generously added the Swiss canton Ticino. The chief obstacle to a
triple alliance was Rome, which both Austria and France desired
to leave in the Pope's hands. In South Germany, too, there was
sympathy for France, " in memory of the Confederation of the
Rhine," as Bismarck said, but still more from an antipathy to
Prussia that arose out of democratic feeling in Wurttemberg and
clerical in Bavaria. On the other hand, Bismarck had contrived
to turn public opinion in the south against Napoleon also by
exposing his annexation schemes. By August 1866 he had already
formed defensive and offensive alliances with Baden, Bavaria,
and Wurttemberg, and these he published in 1867, doubtless with
pacific intent. Nevertheless, Austria was arming and was playing
with the idea of an alliance into which Italy might after all have
been induced to come, while Denmark would certainly have done
so. These possibilities grew increasingly more probable with every
year that Austria was allowed for her regeneration. On the other
hand, it was more than unlikely that Russia, which was well-
disposed towards and under obligations to Prussia and had long
been hostile to Austria and France, would look on passively while
these two divided central Europe between them. Bismarck's firm
but by no means provocative attitude did nothing, indeed, to
prevent war, but it did localize the entirely inevitable struggle and
prevent a general European conflagration.

Whereas with most great wars the question of responsibility
forms an everlasting bone of contention, every unprejudiced judge bomb-shell
can in this case answer it unequivocally. In 1868 the Queen of
Spain had been driven out by an insurrection. The Cortes decided
to offer the throne to the Hereditary Prince Leopold of Hohen-
zollern-Sigmaringen. He was a Catholic, on the paternal side the
grandson of a Murat, and on the maternal a grandson of Stepha-
nie Beauharnais, adopted daughter of Napoleon I. Besides, the
appointment of his brother to the Roumanian throne had been
not only approved, but even protected by Napoleon III himself.
There was therefore nothing insidious about the candidature.
Bismarck supported acceptance because he saw in it commercial,
political, and diplomatic advantages for Germany; this constel-
lation, in fact, would be " a Spanish fly in the back of Napoleon's
neck." The assumption cannot be lightly dismissed, however, that
he saw in this complication a welcome opportunity for guiding
the war towards a favourable moment and accounting for it by a
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